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THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Arr ForcE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff) met, pursuant to notice in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Stuart Symington (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Symington, Jackson, Ervin, and Duff. 

Also present: F owler Hamilton, genet ral counsel ; ; Ramsay D. Potts, 
Jr., associate ere counsel; Fred B. Rhodes, legal consultant to 
Senator Saltonstall; Edward C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Syming- 
ton; and Wallace L. Engle, staff member. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas C. Musgrave, Jr., Office, Secretary of the Air 
Force: Lt. Col. Donald S. Bussey, ODCSOPS S, Department of Army; 
Capt. S. S. Searcy, Jr., United States Navy; Mansfield T. Sprague, 
General Counsel, Department of Defense. 

* a * * * * * 

[The closed session testimony was censored by the Department of Defense 
for security reasons. 


{Those portions of the record affected by this censorship are indicated by 
the symbol ®.] 
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Senator Symrneron. Mr. Counsel, who is your next witness? 

Mr. Hamiiron. General Washbourne. 

Senator Symineton. General Washbourne, good morning to you. 

General WasHBourNE. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

I have with me Colonel Leonhard, Construction Directorate, and 
Mr. Gibbens, Directorate of Real Property. 

Senator Symineton. Will Mr. Gibbens be doing any testifying ? 

General WasHBournr. We may be referring some questions to him. 

Senator Symineton. You had better get him, then, so we can swear 
everybody together. 

General Wasusourne. He is a civilian who has been with us quite 
a while, and knows a lot more of these things than we remember. 

Senator Symineton. Gentlemen, it is the custom with this com- 
mittee that all witnesses be sworn. Will you raise your right hand, 
please ? 

Do you solemnly swear that before this Subcommittee on the Air 
Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee you will give the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General WasHpourne. I do. 
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Colonel Lronuarp. I do. 

Mr. Gipsens. I do. 

Senator Symineron. General Washbourne, at this point I would 
ke to have inserted a summary of your background and fine record. 


} 
| 


Mas. Gen. Lee B. WASHBOURNE, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Lee Bird Washbourne was born in Jay, Okla., on June 2, 1906. After grad- 
uating from high school at Jay, he entered the United States Military Academy 
where he was graduate on June 14, 1927, and commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineers 

After assignment with the Memphis, Tenn. Engineer District, in September 
1928 General Washbourne was transferred to the 2d Engineers at Fort Logan, 

olo., and a year later entered the University of California, graduating with a 
degree in civil engineering in June 1930. He then became assistant to the ath- 
etie officer at Fort Humphries, Va., and in September 1930 entered the Engineer 
School at Fort Humphries. Graduating the following June, General Wash- 
bourne attended the Air Corps Primary Flying School at Brooks Field, Tex., for 
months and then joined the 13th Engineers at Fort Humphries. 

Going overseas in July 1932, General Washbourne was assigned duty with the 
3d Engineers at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. Returning to the United States in 
August 1934, he became assistant professor of military science and tactics at 
State College, Pa., which position he held for 4 years, serving in the summers 

:an ROTC instructor at Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Transferred in September 1938, General Washbourne was named Assistant 
Chief of the Little Rock, Ark., Engineer District. Moving to MacDill Field, Fla., 
in July 1940 for duty with the 28th Engineers (Aviation), a year later he as- 
sumed command of the 805th Engineer Battalion there, going to Panama in 
July 1942 for duty as engineer staff officer with the 6th Air Force Service Com- 
mand 

Returning to the United States in January 1944, General Washbourne entered 
the Command and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and upon 

iduation the following March was assigned as engineer staff officer with the 

Air Foree at Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

Reassigned in December 1944 to Headquarters of the Army Air Force in the 
Pacific Ocean Area, General Washbourne assumed command of the 933rd Engi- 
neer A tion Regiment. In February 1946 he was named deputy commander 
of the 5223d Engineer Construction Brigade on Okinawa; the following May 
became engineer of the Okinawa Rase Command; and in July 1946 was desig- 
nated engineer of the Okinawa Engineer District. 


Joining the Fourth Army at Fort Sam Houston, Texas., in May 1947, Gen- 
eral Washbourne was appointed an engineer staff officer and that December be- 
can 


ame Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations of the Fourth Army. 

Transferring to the Air Force on April 30, 1948, the following July General 
Washbourne became air installations officer for Strategic Air Command at An- 
drews Air Force Base, Md., and in October 1948 moved with the command to 
Offutt Air Force Base, Neb., where he was named Chief of its Air Installations 
Section 

In July 1952 General Washbourne was appointed Director of Installations, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, at Air Force Headquarters, Washington, 
DD. C., being redesignated Assistant Chief of Staff for Installations on March 20, 
1954 

His decorations include the Bronze Star Medal and Army Commendation Rib- 
ron with one oak leaf cluster. 

General Washbourne is married. 


PROMOTIONS 


He was promoted to first lieutenant (permanent) December 1, 1932; to cap- 
tain (permanent) June 14, 1937: to major (temporary) January 31, 1941; to 
lieutenant colonel (temporary) July 10, 1942: to colonel (temporary) January 
80, 1948; to major (permanent) June 14, 1944; lieutenant colonel (permanent) 
July 2, 1948: to colonel (permanent) October 19, 1949; to brigadier general 
(temporary) July 28, 1951; to major general (temporary) December 3, 1952. 
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TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. LEE B. WASHBOURNE, UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, INSTALLATIONS; AC- 
COMPANIED BY COL. W. E. LEONARD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
CONSTRUCTION; AND J. R. GIBBENS, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF 
REAL PROPERTY, ACSI 


nator Syminetron. Do you have a written statement / 

General WasHpourne. Yes, I do, Senator. It will take probably 40 
minutes to go through it in its entirety. 

Mr. Hamitton. Is that the 12-point statement, General ? 

General Wasurourne. Yes. It is 17 double-spaced pages. 

Senator SyMincTon. Suppose you start reading your statement, 
General. 
I. Scope and timing of the construction program 

General WasHnourne. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the Air Force is engaged in a construction program to provide 
base facilities for the 137 wings, the early warning system, and test 
and operational facilities for new weapons systems, estimated to cost 
through fiscal year 1958 on the order of $10 billion. The total number 
of Air Force installations will be approximately doubled, 1,600 to 3,100. 
Of this number, 360 are classed as active principal bases, 204 of those 
in the continental United States and 156 overseas. The construction 
objective is to provide by end fiscal year 1957 a permanent home sta- 
tion for each of the operating elements of the 137-wing force, and such 
additional operational, logistic, training, support, and reserve installa- 
tions as will provide for efficient sustained operations of the force. 

Senator Symineron. You mention what it is estimated to cost 
through fiscal year 1958, but the objective is to provide something by 
the end of the fise a year 1957. Is there any discrepancy in that? 

General Wasnpourne. No, sir; not really. We will simply not 
realize all of the items in the 1957 program, and we will have to con- 
tinue the program on into 1958. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, you do not plan now to reach 
your objective? 

General WasHrourne. It does not look like we will reach it, in terms 
of the require de xpenditure. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 
2. Construction policic 8 and guideline S 

General Wasupourne. The Air Force expansion program is being 
conducted under policies and guidelines established by the Congress 
and the Secretary of Defense. The basic policy is that the Air Force, 
having no construction arm of its own, will make maximum utilization 
of the construction capabilities of the Army Corps of Engineers and 
the Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks. Observance of this policy has 
placed approximately 80 percent of the Air Force work through the 
Corps of Engineers, between 5 and 10 percent through the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, and the 1 remaining 15 percent through major Air 
Force commands, notably those in Europe and the Far East. At the 
beginning of the program, the Air Force took its construction policies 
directly from Congress, but in the past 3 years the Secretary of De- 
fense has provided policy guidance, including guidelines for each 
annual program. Since 1951, the base construction program of the 
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Air Force has amounted to approximately two-thirds of all military 
construction authorized by the Congress; in other words, the Air 
Force program is more than twice as big as those of the other two 
services combined. Generally speaking, the Air Force program has 
been one of new construction as distinguished from the replacement 
and modernization programs of the other services. 

Construction capability and responsibilities 

The construction capability of the United States in nowise limits 
progress on the base expansion of the Air Force, and competent con- 
tractors have always been available to do whatever work the Air 
Force needs. Neither is there a limitation in the capability of the 
construction agencies, that is, the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, to process the program and administer the con- 
tracts. These agencies can efficiently handle any volume of work the 
Air Force requires, as long as the scope of it is reasonably well-known 
in advance and is not subject to too many ups-and-downs. Generally, 
the Air Force determines its operational requirements, selects the 
bases, furnishes the construction criteria, obtains the funds from the 
Congress, and states its needs to the construction agencies in the form 
of construction directives. The construction agencies accomplish the 
design, acquire the land, administer the contract, and turn over the 
finished work to the using commander. The participation of uni- 
formed construction troops in this program is not significant in terms 
of money, but troop units have contributed very materially in Korea 
and other overseas theaters. Little troop construction has been ac- 
complished within the United States. 


Present status of base construction program 


The base construction program of the Air Force is lagging behind 
its other accomplishments in building the 187-wing force. As of 
July 1, 1957 (end fiscal year 1957), the ‘Air Force will have in place at 
least minimum facilities for operations at strategic, tactical, and air- 
defense bases. Only a handful of bases, mostly overseas, will not be 
ready for occupancy on schedule. A number of units will not have 
moved to their permanent assigned loc ations, and deficiencies will 
exist in operational facilities, particularly i in housing. The necessity 
for satisfying the base deficiencies, concurrently with the phased im- 
plementation of new concepts and weapons, generates the need for 
aon antial construction programs in succeeding years. 


. Present funding situation 


Of the $7 billion furnished by Congress for the base expansion pro- 
gram of the Air Force, $5.5 billion has been expended for completed 
work, and all appropri: ations except required reserves will have been 
obligated or committed by construction agencies as of June 30, 1956. 
There are, always, construction problems involving real estate, design, 
mobilization in remote areas, political interest, and coordination with 
State and local agencies but, generally speaking, the pace of the Air 
Force construction program is today governed by the availability of 
construction funds. An accelerated construction performance has 
outstripped recent appropriations and has consumed available balances 
from previous years. Though effective residual unfinanced authoriza- 
tions total $1,021 million, $565 million represents solid requirements 
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upon W hich the Air Force would apply available construction funds. 
Some of these projects are delayed beyond the end of this fiscal year 
for various reasons in addition to funds. At the preven time, the 
Air Force has approximately $325 million of valid authorizations, 
which are engineered and ready for contract during the balance of this 
fiscal year, but for which funds are not available. 

The Air Force deficiency in construction funds in fiscal year 1956 
is ascribed to at least six interrelated causes: 

(a) Five-year history of obligational difficulties. 
(6) Advances in the construction cycle. 

(c) Increased annual construction capability. 
(d) Curtailed appropriations. 

(e) Support of unscheduled requirements , and 
(f) Increased construction costs. 

(a) Five-year history of obligational difficultie s.—Although the 
Air Force received in fiscal years 1951- 53 construction appropriations 
of $5 billion, its changing base utilization program and varying wing 
structure prevented a swift, steady pace of contract awards. “Large 
uncommitted balances carried forward ($1,699 million from fiscal 
year 1952 and $1,674 million from fiscal year 1953) prompted both 
review authorities and the Congress to question the ability of the 
Air Force to utilize additional construction funds, even though un- 
funded authorizations remained exceptionally high. The Air Force 
need for additional construction funds was weighed against its demon- 
strated performance, rather than measured against the requirements 
of the approved program. An optimum balance with other Air Force 
budget areas was not attained. 

(6) Advances in the construction cycle.—After the Air Force wing 
structure and base utilization program firmed in 1953, substantial ad- 
vances were promptly made in reducing the 48-month construction 
cycle. In fiscal years 1955 and 1956, design schedules were advanced 
6 and 12 months, respectively, so that construction appropriations were 
converted into contract awards promptly; but the accelerated utiliza- 
tion of construction funds resulting from this and other marked im- 
provements in the construction cycle was discontinued because of the 
previous history of obligational difficulties cited above. 

(c) Increased construction capability—Whereas the monthly con- 
tract award rate for the Air Force construction program averaged $60 
million per month in the 10 months following the 1953 essentiality re- 
view, a combination of favorable factors boosted the award rate to a 
monthly average of $115 million in the fiscal year 1955. Actually, the 
Air Force placed on contract nearly $1.4 billion worth of new con- 
struction during fiscal year 1955, leaving an unacceptably low carry- 
over of $2 70 million syailahle to continue the flow of contract awards 
in early fiscal year 1956. $688 million went to market in the final 4 
months, but thereafter a momentum of field activity was rapidly 
canes down by a scanty purse and delayed apportionments. 

(d) Curtailed construction appropriations —While the above ad- 
vances in the construction planning cycle and the materially improved 
construction capability were using up available balances, neither the 
review authorities nor the Congress would accept Air Force predic- 
tions of high contract award rates for 1955 and 1956. The Congress 
appropriated only $240 million and $630 million respectively in fiscal 
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years 1954 and 1955; and despite a definite 1955 construction perform- 
ance of $1.4 billion, the fiscal year 1956 appropriation was $994 mil- 
lion against a newly approved financial plan requiring $1,450 million 


for this year. Thus, curtailed appropriations, combined with a sus- 

tained seamite in contract performance, produced a fund shortage of 

$270 million for fiseal year 1955, and $565 million for fiscal year 

1956. Whereas the changit r programs following Kore: a enjoyed com- 
rtable wor! aw hislninnie tas Stes base program now being executed 1s 
idequately financed. 

(e) Supp of new requirements.—W hile the wing structure of the 
\ir Force has remained relatively fixed from 1953 on, the program is 
required to finance large and e xtremely urgent unanticipated require- 

nts such as the DEW line, the ICBM, the SAGE system, and Air- 


craft Nuclear Power program, and other high-priority projects by 
unds already appropriated for the buildup of opera- 
tional bases. This diversion of funds, while completely justified and 
necessary, widens the already wide gap between approved requirements 
ind available funds. 
(f) Inereased construction costs —Whereas the annual programs 
n fiscal years 1951 through 1954 had been estimated on national 
average constzwetion costs, the fiscal year 1955 and 1956 programs 
were estimated by individual projects in the field, thus providing 
no overall room to meet increased construction costs, both within 
and outside of the United States, that amount to approximately 7 
percent per year. Program adjustments and increased manage- 
ment techniques are not able to keep pace with increased levels of 
contractor bidding. 
In a word, the Air Force construction program, while enjoying a 
high level of congressional support in the form of authorizations, 
has consumed its construction funds more rapidly than the Con- 
gress has replenished them. 


reprograming i 


, 7 “7 *7° . ._ . 
0. / r20 lity 2n authori ations 


Since the Air Force base buildup commenced, the Congress has 
authorized $9 billion in base construction, exceeding appropriations 
y approximately $2 billion during that period. Much of this extra 
authorization has been reprogramed to fit changing conditions. It 
has cost the Government nothing, and has been extremely benefi- 
cial in providing for essential flexibility in management of the 
program. 

Since the “long pull” concept replaced the “critical year” guide- 
line, Air Force construction authorizations for fiscal years 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 have been reviewed more on the basis of available room 
in the budget th: an on the urgency of commanders’ requirements. 

For example, Air Force commands requested approximately $2,800 
million of new construction for fiscal year 1956, but all except $1,200 
million was deferred. Similarly in 1954 and 1955, major commanders 
requested $4,000 and $1,565 million respectively worth of projects 
to complete their base requirements against the target date of 1957; 
ut only $269 million and $1,069 million of these programs, respec- 

ively, survived the various reviews. 

Though these lesser annual authorizations contributed effectively 
to an orderly buildup of the Air Force base program, their severe 
reduction from amounts requested by the major commanders seemed 
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logical only as it prevented the gap between construction authori- 
zations and expected appropriations from becoming totally un- 
manageable. 

The Air Force has established that it needs a working balance 
of unfunded authorizations to sustain a program of the present mag- 
nitude, but limitations imposed on the annual authorization requests 
during this period have deferred many solid requirements to a date 
beyond which the finished construction can contribute effectively 
toward a realization of the 137-wing base program by the target 
date. However, the spread between firm authorizations and availa- 
ble appropriations is now larger than required. 

The Air Force believes that it should have authorizations approxi- 
mately 25 percent in excess of avails ible or oe ected appropri: ations to 
provide incentive for the various activities to put forth their best 
efforts; and experience has indicated that. it should have an additional 
10 percent flexibility to provide for essential evolution of the program 
through the years. 


7. Unobligated carryovers 

Contract award activity ceases for all practical purposes in the Air 
Force construction program when the unobligated balance is reduced 
below $500 million. Ata contract performance level of $1,200 million 
per year, field contracting officers must reserve no less than $400 million 
of unobligated funds at all times; $200 million of this amount is 
required to liquidate anticipated Government costs and contingencies 
on “going” contracts, and an equal amount is needed to cover contracts 
in final negotiation, funds held in litigation, unobligated planning 
money and other balances. 

To this $400 million minimum field balance, an additional $350 
million of funds are required to be available on the 30th of June each 
year to carry contract operations through the first fiscal quarter of 
the new year pending release of new appropriations to the field. 

In my opinion, the Air Force should have an unobligated carryover 
of construction funds of not less than $750 million at the end of a 
fiscal year, and such a carryover should be recognized as the datum 


upon which additional appropriations for base development are 
oranted. 


8. Priorities for funding 

For fiscal years 1955 and 1956, construction fund availability did not 
permit all of the ac tive program to be placed under contract. Because 
reviewing authorities and the Congress measured Air Force needs on 
the basis of unobligated balances, the Air Force was placed in the posi- 
tion of having to consume its funds in order to get more. 

Since the authorized program had already been screened and re- 
validated two or more times, al] ready work was considered to enjoy 
sufficient priority to deserve the application of available funds. A 
“first-come-first-served” policy was followed, in that district engineers 
were authorized to advertise and award construction contracts without 
referral to the seat of Government as to whether other work, possibly 
in other areas, should be accorded preference. However, the most 
urgent work was not always ready first. 

Therefore, in October 1955, the Secretary of Defense directed a 
“first-things-first” policy, which the Air Force implemented to its con- 
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struction agencies in November 1955. However, contract activity 
had, by that time, progressed to the point where the only remaining 
funds were those assigned to “protected” projects and programs. Such 
projects, therefore, were almost the only contract award activity left 
for the Air Force during the second half of this fiscal year. 

Until the Air Force construction program is funded to a higher 
percentage, it will be necessary to “protect” various portions of the } pro- 
gram in accordance with the policy of “first things first,” and defer 
the remainder. 

9. Construction of housing 

At every suitable opportunity, the Air Force informs Congress 
that its housing needs, particularly those for families, are among 
its top priority requirements. Until fiscal year 1955, the Wherry- 
Spence Act and other private-capital legislation provided the only 
military housing. 

In 1955, the Congress approved $175 million of family housing for 
the services, but the appropriation to execute it was limited to $75 mil- 
lion. In 1956, the Congress approved an additional $458 million for 
family housing, and approved the appropriation of sufficient funds 
to build it all, but only at the expense of other approved projects. 

At the same time, Congress also approved amendments to the Na- 
tional Housing Act, variously called “new title VIII” and the Cape- 
hart program, which continued to encourage, and depend upon, pri- 

vate capital to provide military housing. A limitation of $50 million 
was placed upon appropriated funds for the units of Air Force hous- 
ing authorized by Congress. Due to the administrative problems of 
building housing for military families, only mediocre progress can be 
reported i in executing these companion programs. 

While substantial progress was made overseas in implementing the 
rental guarantee and commodity-exchange programs, the need is by 
no means met. Legislation provides authority for the Air Force to 
acquire housing already built under other sections of the National 
Housing Act, but appropriations therefore are not available. 

The Air Force accords high priority to family housing, pursuant 
to its policy of “things for people,” and would like to devote more 


construction resources to this problem area until it is more nearly 
resolved. 


. Facilities for weapons 

"The base expansion program scheduled for completion by end fiscal 
year 1957 did not originally envisage the inclusion of facilities for 
new-weapons systems, new defense mechanisms, and new concepts of 
various kinds, that have been directed into the program fairly 
recently. 

For example, DEW Line, the SAGE system, and extensive opera- 
tional, research and development facilities for weapons and missiles 
are actually over and above the original program. Appropriations 
made by Congress for base construction have necessarily been repro- 
gramed to make a start on these high-priority programs. 

Replacement appropriations will eventually be obtained, but the 
resulting delay in terms of on-base facilities for the elements of the 
1: 37-wing force is felt. There is no evidence to indicate that these 
newer requirements will become less in subsequent years, with the 
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result that the gap between available appropriations and firm con- 
struction requirements may likely be widened. 
11. Recommended program 

Prior to 1954, when the Air Force was pointing to completion of 
its base program under the “critical year” concept, it programed and 
attempted to execute base construction at the rate of $250 million per 
month. A program of that magnitude could not be sustained because 
of inadequate planning, a changing program, and insufficient sympa- 
thy and understanding of the total problem encountered during the 
construction cycle. 

When the “long-pull concept” was adopted in 1953, to provide base 
facilities for the new 137-wing force structure by the end of fiscal year 
1957, a more workable program was possible. By integrating the task 
to be done, the time the Air Force had to do it in, and the resources 
that could properly be devoted to it within the expected Air Force 
program, a performance of approximately $100 million a month aver- 
age was widely accepted. 

An actual performance exceeding that construction rate was dem- 
onstrated in fiscal year 1955; due to advances in planning and overall 
management, almost $1,500 million of contract awards was realized 
last year. These improved performances, however, consumed appro- 
priations and carried over balances much faster than they were replen- 
ished. 

As long as the program remains at its present magnitude or pos- 
sibly increases to new peaks of effort, the capability to build will be 
limited almost solely by fund availability. The capability is there, 
both for the Air Force to plan the program, and the construction 
agencies to execute 1t. 

“Live” authorizations now available to the Air Force, plus those 
already accepted by congressional committees during recent hearings, 
justify an elevation of the $100 million a month performance rate to 
at least a $125 million month. 

In my opinion, concurrent satisfaction of new weapons require- 
ments and continuation of work on conventional bases requires $150 
million a month for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960. 

12. Summary 


To summarize, the Air Force base facility program is moving 
steadily ahead within its assigned resources. A swifter pace is both 
feasible and desirable to achieve an optimum balance in the overall 
program. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, General. 

I might say that anybody who can read a 40-minute statement in 
15 minutes has the committee’s respect and appreciation. 

Mr. Counsel, have you any questions? 

4 Mr. Hamixton. Yes, I have a few questions for General Wash- 
ourne. 


DOLLAR RIGIDITY IN PROGRAM 


General Washbourne, what is the $100 million figure that you men- 
tioned here? 


General WasHnourne. That is the average rate at which construc- 
tion contracts are awarded by the construction agencies and the 
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major demands of the Air Force for the various types of base fa- 
cilities. 

Mr. Hamitron. How long has that figure been in effect, approxi- 
mately ? 

General WasHBourne. Well, going on 3 years, I expect. 

Mr. Hamunron. Did it arise at about the time there was the review 
of 19532 

General WAsHBOURNE. Yes, about that time. 

Mr. Hamuvron. In connection with the establishment of the goal of 
the 1387-wing Air Force? 

General WAsupourne. About that same time. 

Mr. Hamivron. Is that the figure that you have in mind when you 
prepare your requests for funds, in connection with preparation of 
pu budget ? 

General WasHeourne. That is the figure that the budget structure 
has been geared to, yes. It is not particularly used in requesting 
funds, because to meet the requirements it would take, obviously, more 
than that amount. 

But it is the performance rate that the review authorities and, to 
some extent the Congress, have kept in mind for the last couple of 
seasons in determining how much appropriations would be devoted 
to Air Force construction. 


BASE CONSTRUCTION DELAYED BY PRIORITY SYSTEM 


Mr. Hamiuron. I believe you said previously that one of the con- 
sequences of that kind of a goal was that when new things of the 
kind you mentioned here, DE W, SAGE, test facilities, and develop- 
ment facilities were imposed on the $100 million program, it had the 
effect of pushing back the base and less high priority items; is that 
COl rect / 


General Wasnpourne. Yes, that is correct, to whatever measure of 


w stuff was introduced in the program. 
Mar. Haminton. . Do you have any figure in mind as to what that has 
run over the past 3 years, or since the $100 million target figure was 


established ? 

General Wasnrourne. Yes, I have some figures here on that. 

The unprograme cl pl ior ity projec ts——_ 

Mr. Hamiiron. You mean, unprogramed in terms of construction 

equired to support the 137 wings? 

General WasHsourne. Some of it was required to support the 137 
wings, but it was not in the program and authorized by the Congress. 
It was introduced as later requirements. Not all of it was foreign 
to base support, but the total—— 

Mr. Hamunron. It was not foreseen at the time the $100 million 
figure came into existence; is that correct ? 

General Wasunourne. The unprogramed part, about $300 million. 
Now, there has been a lot of reprograming of funds, and there have 
been a lot of funds put in that were actually programed in 1956, 
especially. I would say the total measure of it is between four and 
five hundred million dollars. 

Mr. Hamimron. Between four and five hundred million over what 
period of time ¢ 
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General WasHsourNnE. That would be for the past 3 fiscal years 

Mr. Haminton. 1955, 1956—— 

General WasupourNe. 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Mr. Hamiiton. 1954, 1955, and 1956? 

General WAsHBOURNE. Yes. 

Mr. Hamuron. Will that figure grow during 1957, would you 
think ¢ 

General Wasneourne. I don’t think it will grow, because I believe 
the requirements in that area have been introduced into the program 
now, and that funds have been requested to take care of those things 
that are being approved by the Congress. 

Mr. Hamittron. Then, to the extent that the imposition of these 
items in the order of, what, about half a billion, was that the figure? 


$400 MILLION LAG 


General WasnHpourne. I think that is a little high. Let’s say 
$400 million. 

Mr. Hamitron. To the extent that they were imposed on the pro- 
gram, will the effect of that imposition be felt down the road, so to 
speak, because of the time lag between the time you let a contract for 
construction and get the results of it? 

General Wasupurton. Yes, I think it will. 

Mr. Hamirton. And in what areas will the effect of it be felt? 
Would you say, in terms of the speed, the time in which facilities are 
required ¢ 

General WAsHuouRNE. The biggest reaction wi!l come in deferring 
or delaying the construction of onbase facilities, structures and opera- 
tional facilities, housing, such things as that. 

These programs have come along with unexpected swiftness, I 
believe I would say, and substantial priority, and they just naturally 
displace the things that people can get along without. 

Mr. Hamitton. Am [ right in the impression I got from your paper, 
that you actually could have undertaken commitme nts at a higher 
rate had the funds been available in the program? 

General Wasupourne. Yes. In 1956, we could have raised the 
contract awards beyond what we will make with the present resources. 

Mr. Hamivron. Then, your figure here is, I believe 

General Wasnpourne. In other words, fiscal year 1956, I believe, 
is the first year that the Air Force construction program had not had 
funds to go ahead at our best rate. 

Mr. Hamitron. What would you anticipate would be the situation 

1957 ? 

General Wasnreourne. I think the total contract award rates will 
be about what they have been this vear, but there again, we undoubted 
ly would have been able to put a lot of work under contract that we 
probably cannot do because there just is not enough money in sight 
to do all of it. 

Mr. Hamiiron. Under the program. There is not enough money 
in sight because of the program ? 

General Wasnpourne. I am referring to the fact that all the con 
struction resources we have now will be consumed on June 30, and that 
the resources programed for next year are pretty well staked out 
now—— 

Senator Syminetron. Will counsel yield for just one question ? 
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BASIC ELEMENT ESSENTIAL TO EACH OTHER 


In trying to follow this paper of yours, what we have might be 
comparable to the problem of a ball club. We need a park, say 
bases; we need a ball club, say personnel; we need money, say planes; 
1, 2, and 3. 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. The three have to go together; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

General Wasnpourne. That’s correct. 

Senator Symineron. If you drop the personnel, you might as well 
drop the planes. You really have to drop them, else you won’t have 
anybody to handle them; is that right? 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir; I believe that’s right. 

Senator Symincron. Many times people figure that you can have 
the personnel and the planes, but don’t necessarily need the bases. 

However, the bases are just as important as the money, or the ball 
park, or the players would be to a complete ball club; is that correct? 

General Wasupourne. That’s correct, and that is the way the Air 
Force lo k at 1. 


se x Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Counsel. 


CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATES AND OBLIGATIONAL ABILITY 


Mr. Hamivron. Thank you, Senator. That clears that up. 

Looking down the road, if you were not sitaianedl by budgetary 
limitations and these Department of Defense guidelines would you 
have in mind any figure as to a desirable rate of expenditure on con- 
ruction by the Air Force during these years that you have men- 
tioned, 1958, 1959, and 1960? 

General Wasunournr. Well counselor, what is a desirable rate, 

oking at it from the standpoint of purely doing a good, efficient 
construction job, might not be desirable from the standpoint of tak- 
no that amount of our resources and doing 1 it. 

Mr. Haminron. I appreciate that. 

General Wasnpourne. But if you put it on the basis of money being 
no object, I would say that $1.500 million a year is a good pace to 
T¢ llow. to get this job ‘done. 

Mr. Hamivron. $1,500 million a year? 

General WAsHBOURNE. Yes. 

We have demonstrated the capability to do that in 1955, and we 
have exceeded that average on several occasions, by the month. 

Mr. Hamitron. You say here, as I read it, General: 


In my opinion, concurrent satisfaction of new weapons requirements and 
continuation of work on conventional bases requires 150 million a month for 


fiscal 1958, 1959 and 1960. 

General Wasurourne. That is my own opinion of what it would 
take to continue both progr ams at the speed with which they have 
been set up, and that is, again, on the basis—— 

Mr. Hamivron. One billion eight; is that right, sir? Fifteen hun- 
dred a month would be one billion eight. 

General Wasnnourne. Yes; if you keep the pace up for a whole 
year, it would consume that amount of money. That is concurrent 
satisfaction of both programs, continuation of the base buildup and 
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the big start that we can see coming now in these other requirements 
ot weapons and concepts, missiles. 

Mr. Hamumron. Are those things ike SAGE and DEW line and 
missile facilities for testing the IRBM and ICBM, vulided missiles ¢ 

General Wasnpourne. ‘They include all of that. 

Mr. Hamivron. Launching sites? 

General WASHBOURNE. They include all of those. 

We have made the start in those things by picking up reprogramed 
funds in the past fiscal years. 

Mr. Hamivron. Yes, I understand that from your statement. 

General Wasupourne. The program the Congress has already ap- 
proved this year authorizes a considerable amount of progress in that 
field. 

Mr. Hamivron. Are you familiar, General, with the alert concept 
for SAC? 


MORE FUNDS WOULD SPEED ALERT AND DISPERSION PROGRAMS 


General WasuBourNeE. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Hamitton. Would the adoption of that concept involve addi- 
tional construction work over and above that in the two programs 
you have mentioned ¢ 

General WasHpourNE. No; the higher program would include a 
start on the alert requirements for Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Hamitron. Would that program also include construction that 
might be necessary to give a desirable degree of dispersion of SAC 
bases / 

General WaAsipourNeE. It would start it, but it wouldn’t take care 
of it. 

Mr. Hamitron. Do you have any figure in mind as to what would 
have to be added to take care of that ? 

General WasnBourne. No, I don’t, counselor. 

Mr. Hamitron. General, there have been a few points I would like 
to go through, if I may, in the statement, primarily for classification. 

In connection with paragraph 1, the second sentence of the first 
paragraph reads: 


The total number of Air Force installations will be approximately doubled, 
1,600 to 3,100. 


In the first place, does that mean bases or does that mean installa- 
tions of all types? 

General Wasnsourne. That is the total count of our installations. 
They run the gamut from the large operating bases down to a small 


gap-filler station on a remote mountaintop, where there may be two 
people around. 


Mr. Hamittron. What is a gap-filler station ? 

General Wasupourne. One of the third order of radar operations. 

Mr. Hamivron. During what period of time did you have in mind 
that the number of Air Force institutions may be doubled? 

General WasHpourNe. That period is 1951 through 1959, 8 years. 

Mr. Haminron. 1951 through 1959? 

General WasHpourne. Yes. 


76922—56—pt. 5— 
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Mr. Hamuron. Turning to the second page, General, on paragraph 
e second sentence, vou say: 


As of July 1, 1957 (end fiscal year 1957), the Air Force will have in place at 
mum facilities for operations as strategic, tactical, and air-defense 


Then you voon to say: 


a handful of bases, mostly overseas, will not be ready for occupancy on 
MINIMUM FACILITIES 


What did you have in mind by minimum facilities? I know that 
s difficult, because I assume it varies from facility to facility. 

General WasnpourNne. Yes; it is very difficult to say what are 
minimum facilities, because, as you gentlemen have seen, military 
operations can be conducted with great shortages. 

What we tried to express there is that some base, even though it 
may not be the scheduled base on which these units are going to be— 
some base will have enough payment, enough housing, and enough 
fueling facilities, and enough shelter and communications to organize 
ind conduct operations on what we call a minimum standard. It is 
expensive, it is not particularly safe from some standpoints, but it does 
get into operation. 

Mr. Hamiron. Would the fact that the bases were less than stand- 
ard limit the combat effectiveness of the units that were established 
there / 

General WAsHBourne. To some degree, yes. 

Mr. Haminron. Then, a related question to the one I just asked you, 
General, on page 38, subparagraph (a), at the top of the page, the 
last sentence says: 

An optimum balance with other Air Force budget areas was not attained. 


\gain, I know it is difficult to make it any clearer by not using the 
word “optimum,” but I wonder if there is any way you can spell out 
what you mean by “optimum.” 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Counsel, Senator Jackson has to leave. 

Mr. Haminron. I will defer, then. 

Senator Jackson. I only had a couple of questions. 

Senator SymMIneron. Senator Jackson is on the Military Construc- 
tion Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

He knows a lot more about this subject than I do, so I will ask you 
to yield to him, Mr. Counsel, because he can’t be here until later this 
afternoon. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t claim I know very much about it, but we 
get exposed to a course of instruction. 


MONEY PIPELINE 


General, what is really happening here is that your pipeline is dry- 
ing up your funds, isn’t it? You mentioned that after Korea you had 
a substantial backlog of funds, carryover? 

General WasHnourRNE. Compared to the job remaining to be done, 
it is, yes. 

Senator Jackson. That is what Imean. The pipeline is drying up ? 
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General WasHBourneE. It is not dry. Some people think that a bil- 
ion dollars a year is a pretty good flow, but compared to the job to be 
done, it is inadequate. 

Senator Jackson. Now, can you indicate to the committee the steps 
that you have to take after the money has been appropriated, in order 
to get it into your shop for the award of contracts ? 

General Waseourne. Yes, sir. 

When the money is appropriated, it goes to the Treasury, and it 
withdrawn from the Treasury through the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Secretary of Defense. 

We go through what is called the apportionment procedure. When 
a job that has been authorized and for which funds have been appro 
priated has been designed in the field and we have acquired the land 
and have got the job all ready to go and we have some preliminary 
plans and a cost estimate—— 

Senator Jackson. This is after we have had extensive hearings 
before the subcommittees of the House and the Senate for author1- 
zation ? 

General WasHBOURNE. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. After you have gone through lengthy hearings 
on appropriations, then you go ahead ? 

General WAsHBOURNE. Yes. 

Sometimes we are able to get design and land and other things done 
concurrently with the appropriation process, but generally speaking, 
there is this work to be done after the appropri: ution. 

When we have those things in hand, we then request in writing 
through our comptroller channels to Secretary of Defense that he clear 
this for construction, as to what we want to build, where we want to 
build it, and what it would cost. 

If he agrees, both the OSD Comptroller and ASD Properties and 
Installations, they both have to concur, then they send the request, 
what is left of it, back to the Bureau of the Budget. 

They review it, return it, and say, “Yes, here is the money to do the 
job.” That is usually done in packages throughout the first 6 months 
of the fiscal year. 

With the money in hand then, the Air Force allocates it to the con- 
struction agencies and gives them the directive to build the facility. 

Senator Jackson. But there is a delay even after the money has 
been appropriated and made available; isn’t that the situation? 

General WasHpourne. Well, there is an administrative period in 
which the apportionment occurs. I have some figures of how last 
year’s, that is fiscal year 1956, appropriations were withdrawn from 
the Treasury: 25 percent was obtained within 2 months, 50 percent 
in 4 months, 75 percent in 5 months, and 90 percent of it had been 
withdrawn at the end of 7 months. 

Senator Jackson. You have got a backlog here now. I quote from 
your statement : 


The Air Force has approximately $325 million of valid authorizations which 
are engineered and ready for contract during the balance of this fiscal year, but 
for which funds are not available. 


Here is what I am getting at: The money is made available, we 
will say, in July. Is there any reason in the world why you cannot 
be ready to let those contracts without delay? I mean, they are all 
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engineered, specifications are ready. W hy can’t you push this project 
t instead of going through this long apportionment process ¢ 
General WasnpBourne. Well, the apportionment delay in the begin- 
ning of the fiscal quarter, I would say, averages perhaps 60 days, 
Senator, and I think the apportionment procedure in itself is sound. 
But the number of peeeeen that there has to be put in and the 


out 


legree with which the ‘vy are revi alidated through the proce esses does, 
fact, result in some delay in placing these construction appropria- 
ons in the hands of the Chief of Engineers, and the others who have 
( work to be done. 
Senator Jackson. What is the smallest item that you are required 


to obtain singular approval for? Do you lump them together ? 
General Wasnpourne. Every dollar has to be apportioned. It can 
2 putinas big a package as we can manage. 
Senator JACKSON. 


Yto vet il all ? 


If you send the whole package over, you are not 


CONSIDERABLE PAPERWORK 


(veneral WASHBOURNE. Rarely do we get it all. It is usually re- 
iewed, adjusted, or something, before finally approved. I have 

no big complaint about the ap )portionment procedure, as such. 
If the money were there and we were ready to go with these blue- 
prints, we woul | get the money promptly, I think. But the system 
does require what IT woul l say is an unnecessary amount of paper- 


vork to withdraw the paper funds from the Treasury and get them 
nto the hands of our construction agencies. 

Senator Jackson. General, my only point is that we go through our 
earings on authorization in detail here, Appropriations Committees 
vo through it in great detail. Before you even come up here, you have 
to go through all the channels on up to the Secretary of Air, to the 
Secretary of Defense, and Bureau of Budget, to get it approved 4 

General WasnpBourne. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. That is for your authorization. The same thing 
ror your ap propriations ? 

Gene a Wasnpourne. That’s right. 


Senator Jackson. Then you go through it a third time on apportion- 


It would seem to me that we could cut out and save a few man- 
hours and some redtape some place along the line; don’t you feel that ? 

General Wasnpournr. We believe we could, and we are working 
with the representatives of the Secretary of Defense on some refine- 
ment of the process right now. I am unable to predict the length to 
which he will recommend any relief. 

Senator Jackson. How much money did you ask for in fiscal 1957, 
ind how much was approved / 

Senator Symineron. That is what General Washbourne himself, 
his Department, asked for from the Department of Air? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

(veneral Wasusourne. The Air Force request 

Senator Jackson. First of all, did you have a ceiling? Were you 
limited on what you could ask for? 


ment, 
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OPERATING JUDGMENT NOT REQUIRED 


General Wasupourne. It doesn’t happen that way, Senator. I am 
told a long time in advance mane the amount of the Air Force budget 
om: construction is expected to be. It usually gets refined. 

‘nator JAcKson. How can you exercise your own free professiona 
in nt if they have given you a limitation on judgment ? 

General Wasupourne. There is no judgment involved, Senator. It 
is just determined in the budgetmaking process about how much cor 
struction resources 

Senator Jackson. Who decides that? 

General WasnHpourne. It is decided all the way along the line. No 
individual does, to my knowledge. It is part of the budgetmaking 
process. 

Senator Symrneron. Will you y ield for a question, Senator ?¢ 

Senator JACKSON. Sure. 

Senator SymMineron. We don’t want “all along the line” as an 
answer. You either recommend a figure or a figure is given to you. 
Now, which is it? 

General WasupourNne. The figures are given to us, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. By whom? 

General Wasnpourne. My own Air Force Comptroller, General 
Bogart, as a rule: he tells me what the tentative construction figure 
for the coming budget year has been set at. 

Senator SYMINGTON. By whom? Whoset it? 

General WasHpourne. I don’t know. 

Senator Symineron. You do not know ¢ 

General WasnpourRNe. I don’t know. 

Senator SYMINGTON. So your first contact with respect to the money 
that is going to be — ed for bases is your contact with the Comp 
troller of the Air Force, General Bogart / 

General Wasupourne. That is right. He is the one who gives me 
the figure. 

Senator SyMincron. What does he say when he gives you the figure ¢ 


BUDGET PROCEDURE 


General WasHBourNE. He just says, “This is the figure that has 
been tentatively posted for Air Force construction,” for the year he 
is talking about, usually the one that is coming up. “Do you have 
any comment, any reclama to make on it as to its adequacy, or 
whether or not you can actually use that much funds?” Or, “What 
do you want to say about it?” 

Senator Symrneron. And what do you do? 

General WasnpBourne. We usually make a reclama to the Budget 
Advisory Committee, stating that we need and can use more 
appropriations. 

Senator Symincron. What was the figure given to you by Genera] 
Bogart ¢ 

General WasHpourNeE. For fiscal year 1957 ¢ 

Senator Symineton. For fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

General WasuBourne. To the best of my knowledge, I did business 
with General Bogart on the basis of —— 
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Senator Symirncron. What was the figure that General Bogart 
gave you for the fiscal years 1956 and 1957? 
General Wasnrourne. I am afraid I can’t answer it that way, 


Senator. The only figure I can remember is- 
Senator Symineron. Will you supply for the record what the figure 
as, a on your testimony as to what (vener: al Bogart gave you 
for the fiscal—let’s say fiscal years 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957? 


Gt oe W ASHBOURNE. Very well, sir. 
Senator Symrneron. And then what your request was for addi- 
money, if any, for those 4+ years, and then what the final 


General Wasurourne. I will do the best I can on that tabulation. 
Senator Symineron. Thank vou, General. 


NEEDS RELATIVE TO SOVIET STRENGTH 


Senator Jackson. General, what I am trying to get at is, some of 
these wa obviously can be deferred, we can save money here and 
there. But Senator Symington seinint out earlier that this is like 
a ball team. If you are going to have your equipment produced, 
you have to have your personnel, you have to have your bases, and 
you have to have your supporting resources, so th: at you can maximize 
the combat aircraft that is available. 

What - sturbs me is whether or not we are achieving that objective. 


It is not just the fields in which to park planes, but, of course, it is all 
rel: itive to the Soy iet c apab hi ty. 
\s the Soviet air strike capability increases, prudence tells us that 


we must have ae dispersion—right?—even though it may not 
be the most efficient thing from the administrative standpoint. 

You may want to congregate it all administratively and save over- 
iead, but, on the other hand, that is more helpful for the Soviet 
objective. They can use fewer bombs to destroy our retaliatory 
triking power 

What I would like you to have supplied for the record is a state- 

ent on what the deficit is in construction, measured by the require- 
nent of proper teamwork for our weapons system. 


QUESTION ABOUT DEFICIENCY IN FUNDS 


Are we getting enough or do we need more to make the planes 
that are coming off the produc tion line combat-effective, in hght of 
all the factors that I have just mentioned ¢ 

Obviously you are not getting enough. General LeMay, Mr. Chair- 
man, was before our Military Construction Subcommittee and he is 
going to supply some figures as to what he needs. But I am looking 
at it all the way around, Air Defense Command, Tactical Air Com- 
mand, SAC, and so on. 

Could you supply that information for us? For example, if our 
production rate is going up, according to the newspapers, to 20 planes 
a month for the B-52, which is an increase, is there a corresponding 
increase for bases ? 


We had an additional item up here, but I don’t know whether that 
is enough. 
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General WasHBpourNnE. There is a corresponding increase in the need 
for bases, but a final determination of how much it is, or where it is 
located, is not an easy thing to come up with. 

[An additional statement, classified “Secret,” has been filed with the 
subcommittee. | 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Well, you get all these requests from Tactical Air Command, from 
Air Defense Command ? 

General WaAsHBOURNE. Yes, sir; we do. 

Senator Jackson. And from SAC. 

Now, they know what they need to make their mission effective. I 
don’t mean extravagantly effective. There are things we can get along 
without. But in order to maximize our weapons system that we have, 
1 would like to get some estimate as to what our deficiency is, if it is 
a deficiency. That would include bases. We know what it is in hous 
ing; itisa big one. Can you include that, too? 

I think that is very important, Mr. Chairman, because we have got 
the problem of planes—whether we have enough. We have the prob- 
lem of supporting resources—that is bases, and people. We have got 
to get this whole package. I am now inquiring into the matters which 
you handle, namely the supporting resources of base facilities—the 
entire field of construction. 

Senator Symineton. Would the Senator yield for an observation ‘ 

Senator JaqKson. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. There is an old saying, “If we had some ham, 
we would have some ham and eggs, if we had some eggs.” 

What they do in this case is say, there is no need for the planes 
because we haven’t the bases, even though we have the people; or 
later on they say there is no use in having the people because we 
haven’t the planes even though we have the bases, and so forth. 


INADEQUACY OF BASES 


The more one sees of this picture, the more one remembers Genera] 
Vandenberg’s very accurate prophecy of 1953—you remember that, 
don’t you, General Washbourne? 

General Wasnrourne. Yes, sir; I was in the ae irters. 

Senator Symineton. Do you agree what he said has come true? 

General Wasnnournr. I don’t recall the exact content of his testi- 
mony, but—— 

Senator Symineton. That’s right; you were not in the room here 
when it came up this morning. 

General Wasupourne. No, sir, I was not here then, but, generally 
speaking, his prediction about the inadequacy of our bases in this 
year has pretty well been borne out. We have not, I think, done as 
well in building the bases and getting them ready as we have in buying 
the airplanes or getting the bodies. 

Senator Symrneron. I read some testimony into the record, testi- 
mony in which General Vandenberg said in 1953, at the time of the 
$5 billion cut, made without any reference of any kind to the Joint 
Chiefs; how he pointed out at that time that if those reductions were 
made in personnel and bases, it would not make any difference whether 
or not we had the planes, because we wouldn’t have the skilled people 
or the bases on which the planes would be operated. 
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Do vou believe h pred ction has been Justified by what you now 

.» Vears later ¢ 

(ren ral WASHBOURNE. It appears to have been. The base difficulty 

talked about is still with us. 

Senator Symineron. You are talking bases because that is your 
interest f 


General Wasupourner. Yes, sir: I am Assistant Chief of Staff, In 


tallations, and my job is to carry out the chief’s job in building the 

| would like to observe the base-construction program we were work- 
ny ol the) s not the same one that we are still trying to make. It 
ret ditterent and. generally speaking, it vets bigger each year. 

Senator Jackson. General. two big things have happened. No. 1 

the advent of the ICBM, which now has an overriding priority, 
hich eats into your budget because it does have that priority; isn’t 
hat correct f 

General Wasnpeournr. Yes: it has so far, but I would like to point 
ut that that is being programed now. but we had to start it with what 
ve had on board. 

Senator Jackson. | understand; but it has an overriding priority 


n the area of research and development, so it has first call on the 
money. 


Ob loustly, the other programs have to suffer, unless you add to the 
total pot. The same thing applies here; isn’t that the case? 

General WasipourNe. That is the way it works; yes. 

Senator Jackson. What I am trying to get at, of course, is that we 
wre dealing with this whole weapons system, and today we are just 
on one phase of it, and that is the supporting end of it. 

assume that in re: whing youl conclusion as to the number of 


es, you are going to take into consideration Soviet capability that 
reasing all the time, which means the necessity for greater dis- 

persion. 
[ am issuming you recognize that there is some accuracy to the 


ntelligence information we have—of course, if you diseard that. 
hen we don’t need as many bases; do we? It isn’t just a matter of 
putting these planes on a field where you can housekeep them and 
fly from the field, is it ? 


DISPERSAL AND SAFETY INVOLVED 


General WasuBourne. No. The matter of dispersal and operating 
safety Is paramount 

Senator Jackson. As time goes on, as the Soviet stockpile increases, 
together with their ability to deliver those weapons—because that is 
what counts, as well as the bombs you have—it means that we ms ave to 
have greater dispersion. This is out of your field, but you are a pro- 
fessional, and you know that that is fundamentally true. 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; it is fundamentally true. That is 

passive defense measure that has to be used. 

Senator Jackson. That is, at least, the testimony in the record. 

\s time goes on, the dispersion problem is going to increase, which 

eans that we have to have fewer planes per base. You had two 
wings per base of SAC for a while. Now that is being cut to one 

Go per base / 
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General WasHBOURNE. One medium, yes; one medium bomber. 

senator J ACKSON, I think all those factors should be taken into con 
sideration and I assume they will be, in the estimate that will be 
submitted. I think that goes to the heart of the problem, Mr. Chair 
man. We have to find out whether this part of the team can make 
the weapons system effective, so we don’t get caught with which comes 
first. 

Senator Symineton. Are you through, Senator? 

Senator Jackson. All through. 


CONSULTATIONS 


Senator Symineron. General, could I ask you when you knew you 
vere cong to become a witness before this committee ? 

General Wasupourne. About 8 or 9 days ago, I believe it was. 

Senator Symineron. Have you talked to anybody in the Air Force 
about your testimony since then ? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir 

Senator Symineton. With whom have you talked ? 

General Wasnpourne. I have talked briefly to the Vice Chief of 
Staif, 1 talked at a little greater length with Mr. Douglass, and I have 
poken briefly with General Musgrave and General Frank Reuse 

General Muserave. General Reuse works for me. 

Senator SymMincron. Have you talked to anybody in the Depart 
ment of Defense / 

General WasHBoURNE. No, sit 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Counsel, if it is all right with you, we will 
recess until 2: 30. ' 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon 
vene at 2:30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Senators Symington, Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff.) 

Senator Symirnctron. The meeting will come to order. 

At the request of Senators Saltonstall and Duff, and with the full 
approval of the Chair, we being at this moment the only Senators 
present, we shall insert into the record S. 3124, a bill introduced by 
Senator Russell for himself and Mr. Saltonstall, to authorize perma- 
nent appointments in the Armed Forces of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

(S. 3124 is as follows :) 


[S. 3124, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To authorize permanent appointments in the Armed Forces of the United States 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Armed 
Forces Regular Officer Augmentation Act of 1956.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, may appoint qualified persons to 
permanent commissioned grades in the Regular Army, Regular Navy, Regular 
Air Force, and Regular Marine Corps, respectively, subject to the conditions and 
limitations prescribed in the following subsections of this section. 

(b) Appointments made under this section shall be pursuant to regulations 
prescribed by the Secretaries of the military departments concerned and ap- 
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on he Secretary of Defense and the President, which regulations shall 
ide, among other provisions, the following: 
P isi é ! i that all persons appointed officers under this Act 





citizens of the United States, at least twenty-one years of age, of good 





ch icter, al physically qualified for active military service ; 

2) Pre ns establishing standards and qualifications for appointments to 
he grack Which the individuals will be appointed ; 

1 determination of the lineal position and precedence of 

|? 

I ept for the Navy and Marine Corps, provisions for purposes of deter- 

osition on the promotion list, seniority in regular grade, eligi- 

promotion and mandatory retirement. However, a Regular officer of 

Army or Air Force on the effective date of this Act may have his years’ 

editable for promotion purposes and for mandatory elimination under 

e provisions of 509 and 514 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, readjusted, 

cept that he shall not suffer a loss of years’ service creditable for promotion 
irposes accruing to him on the effective date of this Act. 

\ ervice creditable to a person appointed under this Act for promotion 
purposes under regulations prescribed in subsection (b) of this section, except 
service credited to reflect years of professional education shall be considered 

be “yvears’ service” for the purposes of section 514 of the Officer Personnel 
\ of 1947 
}. Persons appointed as regular officers under the terms of this Act shall 
exceed the age which would permit them to complete twenty years of active 
Federal commissioned service before reaching age fifty-five. 


Sec. 4. The Army and Air Force Authorization Act of 1949 (64 Stat. 322, 323) 
s amended as follows 

(a) Section 102 (b) is amended by striking out the words “thirty thousand, 

undred” wherever they appear therein and inserting in lieu thereof the 
rds “forty-nine thousand, five hundred”. 

(b) Section 202 (b) is amended by striking out the words “twenty-seven 
thousand, five hundred” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “sixty-nine 
thousand, four hundred and twenty-five’. 

Seo. 5. The Secretary of Defense, with the approval of the President, shall 
project annually for the ensuing five years the active duty Regular commissioned 
list strength in each of the armed services (exclusive of any additional extra 
numbers authorized by special provision of law). 

Sec. 6. The appointment of any person appointed under the provisions of this 
Act may be revoked by the appropriate Secretary of the military department 
onecerned at any time prior to the third anniversary of the acceptance of such 
ippointment and he shall be discharged without advance pay and allowances. 

Seo. 7. A person permanently appointed in the Regular Navy or Regular 
Marine Corps, under the authority of this Act, may also be temporarily appointed 
to a higher grade appropriate to the lineal position assigned, and such temporary 
appointment shall be regarded as having been effected pursuant to the law under 
which officers of the Regular Navy and Regular Marine Corps having comparable 
ineal position were temporarily appointed to such higher grade. 

SEc. 8. The Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 65) is amended by 
adding at the end of title TV thereof a new section 405 as follows: 

“Sec. 405. The authorized strengths in officer grades prescribed by titles I, IT, 

d Ill of this Act shall be temporarily increased whenever necessary to author- 

e appointments under the permanent promotion system prescribed by the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 795). as amended.” 

Sec. 9. The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 885), as amended, is 
further amended by deleting the second and third provisos from section 503 (a). 

Sec. 10. The Navy and Marine Corps Officer Augmentation Act of 1955 (69 
Stat. 606) is hereby repealed. 


Bi we, 
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TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. LEE B. WASHBOURNE, UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, INSTALLATIONS: AC- 
COMPANIED BY COL. W. E. LEONHARD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
CONSTRUCTION; AND J. R. GIBBENS, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF 
REAL PROPERTY, ACSI—Resumed 


Senator Symineron. Mr. Counsel, I believed we interrupted you 
while you were interrogating General Washbourne, in order that Sen- 
ator Jackson could go to his. meeting. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Hamuron. Yes. 

Did you get any estimate for us as to the lead time on a base, a 
SAC base ? 


+-YEAR LEAD TIME ON BASES 


General Wasupourne. The lead time from the time you have the 
requirement until the finished construction is turned over, is about 
48 months. 

Now, when the program stabilizes, then it is possible to reduce that 
total lead time down to as low as 36 months, but when you have heavy 
construction that is involved, you cannot get it any lower than that. 

Now, much of that lead time, of course, is consumed before the Con- 
gress has to authorize and appropriate the funds for the construction ; 
so, if you will divide that way, it is about 18 months before the appro- 
priation and 18 months after. 

Mr. Hamivron. So that 18 months after Congress has appropriated, 
we could reckon that the base ought to be complete ? 

General WasHpourne. Well, it is pretty difficult to figure a new base 
can be ready at that time; but, generally speaking, heavy construction 
can be completed in 18 months, I would say, on the average. 

Now, in introducing new bases into the program, it has been more 
near 21% years than 1, 

Mr. Haminron. You ‘used the word “stabilized.” You said “when 
the program is stabilized.” What do you mean by that? 

General Wasupourne. I mean this: When we have a program with 
few or no new bases in it from year to year, we will be able to stabilize 
the schedule, we can give the construction agencies—they know what 
is desired of their activities, and they can make up for it; whereas, if 
you introduce new bases or you fail to work on some that we thought 
we would, then it would have to be rearranged and it takes a little 
longer to do that. 


COMPLEX EQUIPMENT INCREASE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Hamirron. Is there any connection between the complicated 
character of an aircraft and the kind of base? 

In other words, we have had a good deal of testimony which de- 
scribed the increasing degree of complexity, particularly with refer- 
ence to electronic installations in aircraft, both bombers and fighters, 
and I wondered if that caused any increase in the complexity of the 
facilities that you need at the base. 

General Wasnupourne. Yes; it does, and in about the same degree. 

Mr. Hamittron. You mean roughly in proportion ? 
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General Wasnwourne. Yes; and the ground support of the new 
bombers is more complicated than the ground support of their 


predecessors 

Mr. Hamunir x. Am I right in the impression which I got from 
General LeMay’s testimony, that most of the bases now used were 
originally set up as training bases, as distinguished from bases for 
ombat 4 

ae Wasupourne. That is right. Most of the bases that the 

‘ Force inherited in 1947 were World War II bases, and most of 
the sm. were built for training purposes in this country. 

Probably less than a dozen of the old bases, like Hamilton Field 
nd Randolph, were not, and even they have been turned into a 
training status. 

With very few exceptions the big operational bases required for the 
Strategic Air Command have been built substantially new since the 
war. 

Mr. Hamivron. So that the bases which you are planning to use 
for combat would be more complicated and expensive structures than 
the ones for training ¢ 

General WasnsBourNne. Well, it normally is, on account of the larger 
and more complicated aircraft that you have to use, yes. 

Mr. Haminron. What I am trying to get at is whether there is 
another factor derived from the fact that the SAC bases, and pre- 
sumably the Air Defense Command bases, are planned for combat 
purposes ¢ 

General WasnBourne. Well, yes. There are several features—the 
storage of armament, the degree of communications that are involved, 
the complexity of the maintenance facilities. 

Mr. Hamitron. I think that concludes the questions that I have. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SavronsraLty. Well, Mr. Chairman, most regretfully I did 
not hear the testimony this morning, so if I could come after you and 
Senator Duff, I would appreciate it. 

Senator Symrneron. Yes, if you wish. 

Senator Sattonsta.u. I do have 1 or 2 broad questions. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Duff? 


UNUSED BASES 


Senator Durr. General, are there any unused bases, or partially 
used bases, at the present time that could be used as emergency bases 

for the dispersal of SAC planes ? 

General Wasnpourne. Well, Senator, I would say not. 

We have utilized all of the facilities that exist in this country to the 
best of our advantage, and I don’t know of any that could be used for 
additional dispersal without substantial reconstruction. 

Senator Durr. Well, admitting that they would have to have sub- 
stantial reconstruction, would that cost in the order of a considerable 
part of what would be the cost of new bases ? 

General Wasnsourne. Apt to be; yes, sir. We found that the 
reconstruction of World War II bases is not an economy, necessarily ; 
and frequently, due to the location, it is better to start off with new 
ones than it is to spend too much on the older ones. 
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We selected the cream of the crop when we began the buildup 
1950, so there isn’t much left to pick from. 

Senator Durr. Well, in view of the fact that we had testimony, I 
believe, that there are not presently a sufficient number of bases to 
peepely disperse even the present planes in SAC, could there pos- 
sibly be a temporary use for dispersal purposes, considering that 
emergency, at any of these bases ? 

General Wasusourne. We can temporarily disperse elements of 
the Strategic Air Command on a great many bases, both that the - 
Force uses now for other purposes and possibly t those used by the 
Navy and even the major civilian airports; but it would have to i a 
stric tly temporary proposition. 

Senator Durr. That is all I have. 


BASE SHORTAGE RELATIVE TO 137-WING PROGRAM 


Senator Symrneron. Well, General, we heard your testimony this 
morning. I gather that you are short of bases from the standpoint of 
a 137-wing program’s structure and functions; is that correct / 

General WasHpourne. We are short of the full count, yes, Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. How many bases are you short of, roughly ? 

General Wasupourne. I believe the figure of 3 or 4 has been used, 
and it is approximately correct. 

In other words, if you say you don’t have a base to do a certain job, 
that is to beg the question, and using something else temporarily, 
is what we are mostly doing; so we made up most of our shortag 


A LLAVes 


that 


with what we call interim deployment or, in the case of the defense 
units, maldeployment. ‘They are not where they are scheduled to be 


when they finally get in place. 


MORE THAN ONE BOMBER WING PER BASE 


Senator Symineton. How many bases 
more than one wing inSAC ? 

General WAsHBouRNE. About 30 I believe it is. (D) I will have 
to check. 

Senator Symrneton. On which you have more than one wing? 

General WAsHBouRN. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. If General LeMay figures that you should 
have only 1 wing on a base, would that make only : 3 or 4 short? 

General Wasupourne. Well, the shortage of 1954 was against hav- 
ing a base for the elements of the 137 wings as we were building for 
them. ‘That is, 2 medium wings on a station, 1 heavy on the station, 
and the others disposed under your previous plan—we did not count 
dispersal. 


Senator Symineton. So is it the plan to have two medium wings 
on ‘abase? 


General Wasupourne. That is the program we have been building 
on. 

Senator Symrneton. I was just asking for information. 

General Wasunourne. From now on, of course, we hope to improve 


that situation. We are actually building in 1957 against the deploy- 
ment of 2 medium wings. 


are there where you have 
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Senator Symuveron. Well, with respect to this question of using 

mporary bases, can you put these B-36’s down, with loads, on any 

ise that might be handy ¢ 

Generai WAsHpourNne. No, sir; you cannot do that. You can get 

y with it a few times under a few circumstances, but, generally 
peaking, it is a dangerous practice as well as an expensive practice. 

B—-52°S NEED 12,000 FEET 

Senator Symineron. What is the length of the runway that you like 
to have for the B 52's? ; 

(reneral WasuBourne. It depends on the pressure and the tempera- 
ture and the altitude, but, generally speaking, I would say—— 

Senator Syminetron. What is the figure that you would set for the 

Greneral WasuBourNeE. 12.000 feet. 

Senator Symineron. How many bases have you in the United 
States with 12,000-feet runways for the B—-52’s? 

General Wasnrourne. I don’t know offhand, Senator. I would 
have to count. [The information, classified “Confidential,” has been 

iled with the subcommittee. | 

Senator Symineron. What bases could you use, commercial bases, 
with a 12,000-foot runway, if you w: anted to disperse ? 

General W \SHBOURNE. Well, I don’t know of any commercial bases 
that enjoy a 12,000-foot runway, and if they were used you would 
have to use the m with a view to the fact that the runw: ays are shorter 

than that. 

Senator Symrneron. And if you decided that you were going to 
disperse on such bases, then you have the problem of what is on that 
vay, and what is going into and coming off that runway. Is there 
in for using commercial bases in dispersing ? 

General WasupourNne. Yes,there is. In fact, I suspect there is more 


in one. 


] 
y IS 


Senator Symineron. And how do you clear those bases ? 
General WastrpBourne. Clear them 2 

Senator Symincron. Yes: how do you get them ready to receive 
our planes ¢ 

General Wasnrourne. Well, we haven’t done any—but it would 
nvolve the preparation of a task force to bring on the people and the 
material and the communications, and the like of that, to permit the 
milit: wy ope rat ion, 

Senator Symrnoron. And how muc 2 more money than you are get- 


ting now would you say that you could use in order to expedite ‘the 
base program ? 


OVER HALF BILLION DOLLARS SHORT IN 2 YEARS 


General Wasurournr. The fund shortage in fiscal 1955 was $270 
million, and the present shortage in fiscal year 1956 is $565 million. 

Senator Symineron. $565 million ? 

General WasHBpourNeE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. And where do you stand in fiscal year 1957? 

General Wasneourne. Fiscal year 1957, the authorizations that 
Congress approved, for all intents and purposes, were about $1,450 


oe 


spe aking, those bases are gone. 
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million, and the present budget request is $1,228 million, so that will 
be some $250 million less of appropriations than there were of author- 
izations for 1957, and, of course, that doesn’t do anything to make 
up for 1955 and 1956. ; , ' 

Senator Syminetron. You are going to get some figures with respect 
to what General Bogart told you you could have, and what you asked 
for yourself.- 

General WasupourNe. Yes, sir; we are working on that. 

Senator Symineron. Have you got them up? 

General WasHBourneE. No. 

Senator Syamcton. When you have them, will you supply them 
for the record ? 

General WasHBourNE. I will be glad to. 


CEILINGS 


Senator Symineron. And those figures will show what ceilings 
were laid down for you with respect to money, ? 
General WasHpourne. Yes. 
Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

The figures referred to, classified “Confidential” were supplied to 
e committee. ) 


OTHER BASES NOT USEFUL 


Senator SymMiNGron. Senator Saltonstall ? 
Senator SarronsTatu. Let me ask a very few questions. I want to 
take up what Senator Duff and Senator Symington were talking about 
the use of bases. 

L was informed that there were several bases out in Nebraska that 
the Air Force had during the year that are now abandoned or not 
being used where all of the pipes and the gas tanks, and the like of 
that, were available. 

Now, do you disagree with that ? 
you did, but 

General Wasnrourne. Yes: I woul 

senator SALTONSTALL. 
referred to? 

General Wasnpourne. No, Senator; I don’t; but Iam familiar with 
the bases in Nebraska not being used MOAEREY, Grand Island, and 


Harvard, and some of our old B-29 training bases that we had years 
ago— 


From your testimony, I was sure 


d disagree with th: ut. 


Do you know the bases that this gentleman 


Senator Sarronstautyi. Well, are those being kept in mothballs? 

General Wasupourne. No, sir. 

Senator Saurvonstautu. They are standing abandoned ? 

General WasHupourne. Well, either abandoned or converted into 
municipal airports, or sold through the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 


In some cases, the Government has recapture rights, but generally 


Senator SaLrtonsrsu. Is that true generally around the cow itiry ? 


General Wasnpourne. Pretty true. 


Senator Savronstau.. Of course, we know that there are an awful 
lot of smaller bases, and I agree with you that they are not of the right 
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size, but from what was told to Senator Duff and myself, without 
bringing the man’s name into it—— 

Senator Symineron. Why can’t you bring it in? 

Senator SALTonsTaLu. Otf the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Wasupournr. I expect the names are all in the book, but 
from the standpoint of military use for jet bombers, they are no good. 

Senator Savronsratt. If you would, on your own, will you look 
into that Nebraska situation and tell Mr. Rhodes here, or Mr. Ham- 
ilton, whether or not you are right in what you are saying here today ? 

General WasHpourNne. I will be glad to. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


STrarus oF WorRLpD Wak II BASES IN NEBRASKA NO LONGER BEING USED BY THE 
AIR FORCE 


ALLIANCE MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


Located 4.5 miles southeast of Alliance (population 7,852), with air traffic from 
one runway passing directly over the city. Light duty runways, the longest 
being 9,200 feet. Violates Air Force multimission criteria with respect to prox- 
imity to urban area, the airport being less than 15 miles from city, limited com- 
munity support, lacking minimum of 25,000 population support city. The prin- 
cipal wind direction (NNW/SSE) would cause flights directly over the city. 
Alliance Municipal Airport was leased on July 16, 1943, by the United States at 
a rental of $1 per annum. The airport was returned to the city of Alliance on 
November 20, 1944, and is currently being used as a commercial airfield. The 
Air Force has no long-range requirement for this installation. There is no re- 
capture right to Alliance Municipal Airport. 


FAIRMONT STATE AIRFIELD 


Located 3.3 miles south/southeast of Fairmont (population 729), with air 
traffic from one runway passing directly over the town. Light duty runways, 
the longest being 7,060 feet. Violates Air Force multimission criteria with respect 
to proximity to urban development and the area lacks community support. The 
principal wind direction would cause flights directly over the city. Fairmont air- 
field was returned to the State of Nebraska by means of quitclaim deed dated 
September 8, 1948, with the United States maintaining recapture rights to this 
installation. At the present time Fairmont is being used as a commercial airfield. 
The Air Force has no long-range requirement for Fairmont. 


GRAND ISLAND AIRPORT 


Located 3.6 miles northeast of Grand Island (population 22,682). Light duty 
runways, the longest being 7,189 feet. The area appears capable of providing 
adequate community support. However, it fails to satisfy Air Force criteria due 
to proximity to city, and the fact that the principal wind direction would cause 
flights directly over the city. Grand Island Airfield is presently being utilized 
as a commercial airport, with many of the World War II Army structures 
leased out for commercial purposes. The Air Force does not have any long-range 
requirement for this installation. The United States does have recapture rights 
pertaining to Grand Island Airfield. 


HARVARD STATE AIRPORT 


Located 2.7 miles north-northeast of Harvard (population 774), with air traffic 
from two runways passing over the edges of town. Light duty runways, with 
the longest being 7,675 feet. The airport violates Air Force multimission cri- 
teria with respect to proximity to town and lack of community support. Also, the 
principal wind direction would cause flights directly over the town. Harvard 
State Airport is presently occupying 1,751 acres of commercial airfield use. The 
United States has recapture rights to the facility. There is no planned long- 
range requirement for this airport by the Air Force. 
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KEARNEY AIRPORT 


Located 4.7 miles east-northeast of Kearney (population 12,115), with light 
duty runways, longest being 7,300 feet. Fails to meet Air Force criteria due to 
proximity of urban development and lack of adequate community support. 

Although the United States maintains recapture rights to this installation, 
the Air Force does not have any present long-range requirements for Kearney 
Airport, which is now being utilized as a commercial airfield. 


MC COOK STATE AIRPORT 


Located 8.5 miles north-northwest of McCook (population 7,642), with light 
duty runways, longest being 7,520 feet. Violates Air Force multimission 
criteria with respect to proximity to urban areas and limited population for 
ccmmunity support. The principal wind direction would cause flights directly 
over the city. The United States returned this installation to the State of 
Nebraska on September 8, 1948, by means of a quitclaim deed, which contains 
recapture rights. McCook is presently being utilized as a commercial airfield, 
The Air Force has no planned long-range requirement for this facility. 

In addition to the above information, the Air Force obtained from the CAA 
regional office at Kansas City the following listing of structures. No informa- 
tion is readily available as to the dimensions, capacity, types of construction, 
or condition of these structures. 


ALLIANCE MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


(Apron, 5,237 feet by 400 feet) 


Incinerator Boiler house 

Group operations (2) Parachute building 
Fire station Engine cleaning 
Hangar (8) Radio transmitter 
Operations and crew chief building (7) Night lighting vault 
Link trainer (3) Motor repair shop (3) 
Crash stall Maintenance shop 
Sewage pump station Warehouse (5) 
Wellhouse (3) Cold storage 

Elevated concrete water tower Gas station 
Pumphouse Base engineering shop 
Water Reservoir Oil storage 
Operations building Utility administration 
Administration building PE engineering branch 
Control tower Paint shop 

Plumbing shop Carpenter shop 
Blacksmith shop Electrical shop 

Sheet metal shop Equipment shed (2) 
Lumber shed (3) Sawmill 

Snow equipment igloo Road oil house 


FAIRMONT STATE AIRFIELD 


(Apron, 2,450 feet by 250 feet) 


Hangars (4) Sheds (3) 
Water tank Storage building 
Paint and dope storage Paint shop 








> 
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GRAND ISLAND ATRPORT 


(Apron, 3,300 feet by 450 feet) 


Dispensary Pumphouse (2) 
I t office Pull house (2) 
ltarber shop and shoe repair Supply room (2) 

ogen building Barracks (14) 
l t and dope storage . Dayroom 

mer vault Wellhouse 

I eer and mmand instruction Officers quarters (12) 
| ng aids Officers recreation 
Hat rs (4) Shipping and receiving 
Link trainer Small arms ammunition storage (2) 
Navy trainer Pyrotechnic magazine (2) 

roon Underground magazine 
- lron operations (2) Laundry and mail room 
0 torage (2) Administration building 
\—7 bomb trainer Band practice and day room 
Engine cleaning lire station 
Mess hall (3) Base engineering shop 
Oil storage Lomb site storage 
I er house Cc. & E. budget and fiscal purchasing 
Warehouse Rail transportation office 


HARVARD STATE AIRPORT 


(Apron, 3,300 feet by 250 feet) 
Hangar (4) 
Water tank 
KEARNEY AIRPOR1 


(Apron, 4,900 feet by 450 feet) 


Link trainer (2) Carpenter shop 
Radar Sheet metal shop 
Hangar (3) Warehouse (5) 
Map and navigation Equipment shed 
Cor nications (2) Commissary 
Sch Gas station 
Romb site and storage Lumber shed 
] erhouse Fire station 
Lean-to’s (4) Pumphouse (3) 
Ale lding (2) gloo (2) 
War room Washrack 
\ nistration building Grease rack 
Oil storage (2) Crash station 
Sewage lift Barracks (47) 
Isase engineering (2) Combat supply (2) 
i achute building Bowling alley 
Paint and dope (2) Recreation building 
Engine cleaning Supply room 
Gasoline pumphouse Officers quarters (29) 
Repair shop (2) Ammunition warehouse (2) 
Electrical shop (2) Pomb storage 
Machine shop (2) Assembly building 
Paint shop 
MC COOK STATE AIRPORT 

(Apron, 2,500 feet by 500 feet) 
Hangars (4) Sewage disposal plant 
Water tower Engine cleaning 
Warehouses (6) Paint and dope storage 
Administration building Motor repair shop 
Utilities shop Pumphouse 
Carpenter shop Nurses quarters 


Gasoline dispensing system Hospital Corps shop 


acon 
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Senator Symineron. If I may interject, the Kearney base was a 
fighter base / 

General WasHpourNe. Yes; essentially a fighter base. 

Senator Symineron. And they moved to Texas. One reason was 
the houses were falling down. They probably have not been main 
tained, or rebuilt, since 1948. I am talking only about Kearney. 1] 
don’t know anything about the other bases. 


IN'TERSERVICE COOPERATION RE CONSTRUCTION 


Senator SAutronstaLt. Now, has your cooperation with the Army 
engineers and the Navy Bureau of Docks been good ¢ 

General WasHBOURNE. Yes. 

Senator SALronsraLtt. Have you had any delays because of dif- 
ficulties with them ? 

General Wasupsourne. No. The system of having our construction 
done by those construction agencies, mostly the Army, has worked 
out very well. 

Senator Sa,ronsrati. And the Navy is working out very well? 

General WasHpourNE. Yes, sir. The Navy’s capabilities are much 
more limited than the Army’s. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, What is the Navy doing for you? 

General WasuBourne. They are doing the work in Guam, and I 
believe they are doing a base at Bunker Hill and at Sherman, in the 
United States, and Klamath Falls in Oregon is being built by the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Senator. SatronstatL. Mr. Hamilton, if this was brought up this 
morning, stop me, because I do not want to repeat. 

From the point of view of the Congress, General, you have sub- 
mitted airbase authorization requests every year, haven't you! 

General WasmpBourNne. Yes,sir. Since 1948. 

Senator SautronstauL. And those have been quite substantial, but, 
as a whole, with very few exceptions, the Congress, after the Com 
mittees on the Armed Services have gone over those requests for 
authorization, did grant them ? 

General Wasnpourne. By and large, yes; the authorizations. 

Senator Savronsratn. Well, there have been few turndowns on 
authorizations ? 

General WasneBovcrne. That is right. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator SatronsraLL. Now, when you come to appropriations, I 
noted what you said to the chairman about. shortages in 1955 and 1956 
and what you need in 1957. 

Now, as a whole, there have been not many turndowns in the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the requests for appropriations, have 
there# You had these large unexpended balances. We said, “Let’s 
use those balances up.” 

Now, the balances that were given to you were not used up for what 
reason in 1952 and 1953 ? 

General WasHpourne. The program was changing. The fore- 
structure was uncertain, and the technique of moving this large pro- 
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gram of construction to contract was not understood by all the people 
who had to handle it. 

Senator Savronstatt. So that, from the point of view of Congress, 
it was not a question of Congress not cooperating with you, it was the 
fact that there was a changeover to the jet system in the larger bases 
and the different requirements / 

General WasHBourneE. Well, I believe that was the basis of congres- 
sional objection for meeting the requests which came up from the 
Defense Department and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator SALronstaun. After 1952 and 1953 ¢ 


BALANCES IN 1952-53 


General WaAsunourne. Well, the big balances were in the fiscal 
years 1952 and 1953. 

Senator Savronsrauu. That is right. 

General WasHBourne. And, of course, they began to be consumed 

1 1954. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

General WasHpeourne. And there were none of any consequence 
left after that. 

Senator SALronsTaLu. So now you are down to bedrock? 

General WasuBourNe. Down to about as near to bedrock as you 
can move, and still keep moving at a reasonable pace. 

Senator SauronsTatu. Now, if you get all the appropriations you 
in ave requested this year, you will be, as you told the chairman, about 
$250 million short? ‘I forget the exact figure. 

General Wasupournr. No, sir; no; $250 million is approximately 
the gap between authorizations and appropriations. 

Senator Savronsratu. Say that over again, will you, please? 

General Wasnpourne. I say, $250 million is the approximate gap 
between appropriations and authorizations that are being requested. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Isee. Now, then, the request from the execu- 
tive departments, from the Defense Department, was $2,220 million, 
or approximately $100 million short of the authorizations asked ? 

General Wasnpourne. Yes; their request, that is right. 

Senator SaLronsTaLy. Well, that is not an undue lag, is it, as com- 
pared with— 

DEFICIENCIES IN 1955-56 


General WasHpourRNE. No, sir; that would be a very workable situ- 
ation, if we didn’t have the deficiencies in authorizations that piled up 
in 1955 and 1956. 

The total of those make about $900 million. 

Senator SaLTronsraLu. But those deficiencies have no funds avail- 
able for them from any account at the present time ? 

General Wasupourne. No, sir, they do not. The construction ac- 
count is separate and has to support itself. 

Senator SarronsTauu. Well, then, if the Congress gives you the full 
amount that the Department of Defense has requested this year, you 
will be how short, making up the deficiencies and everything else? 

General Wasurourne. Well, the figure of $903 million is approx- 
imately the measure of it. 
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I gave the committee a figure this morning of $1,021 million, but we 
did not ask for funding this year on quite all of our programs. 
Senator SymINcTon. $1,021 million? 
General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; $1,021 million is the residual effec- 
tive authorization, that is. 
Senator Satronstatu. Now, if you have that and it takes you ap- 


proximately 18 months from the time you get your money—and you 
just said that 


General Wasupourne. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLi. How will you be equipped; how many of 
those bases will you immediately have to have for these B-52 bomb- 
ers—will we have bombers available for them ? 

General WasHBourRNE. Well, they have already started converting 
bases to B-52’s, and those will continue at the rate of roughly one a 
month until we get the conversion complete 

Senator SatronstaLtyt. No; what I meant is from the other view- 


point. Will you have the planes produced? They will be available 
to go on those bases ? 








BASE CONSTRUCTION LAGS BEHIND BOMBER DELIVERIES 


General WasHpourneE. Yes, sir. The conversion schedule is laid out 
to meet this construction and the construction of B-52 bases that was 
started in 1956 program and continued on the 1957 program is behind 
the delivery schedule of B-52’s. 

Now, by improving and by doing all of these shortcuts, we will 
prob: bly find someplace to take deliv ery on these airplanes, although 
they may not all be on the bases, and in the dispersed pattern that the 2 
are intended to be. 

Senator Sauronstauu. I don’t have any more questions. 

Senator Symrneron. Senator Ervin? 

Senator Ervin. Yes. 


CEILINGS 


As I understand it, the requests of the Air Force for appropriations 
are based upon a ceiling given you by the Comptroller General of the 
Air Force? 

General WasHsourne. The amount of the Air Force request for 
construction is fixed in the making up of the budget structure and the 
Director of the Budget, Air Force, gives me a figure for the next 
year’s construction. 

Senator Ervin. And the requests, of course, are adjusted within 
their figures ? 

General WasHpourne. Well, it is adjusted, sir, all along the line, 
but that figure is the amount appropriated for construction, and it 
does not have any particular reference to the amount of work remain- 
ing to be done from approved authorizations. 

Senator Ervin. I believe you stated this morning that you do not 
know where the Comptroller General of the Air Force gets the figures 
that are used. 

General WasHpourNE. No; the $350 million; no, sir. 
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The — up of the Federal budget, particularly for the Defense 
Department, is a very complicated and long-drawn-out affair, and it 

hard tosay which man did what. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Any more questions ! 


MUNICIPAL AIRBASES 


Senator Durr. One thing occurred to me, Mr. Chairman, when we 

vere peaking of commercial airbases. 

I do not know how long the Pittsburgh runways are, but I thought 
that they were over 10,000 feet, in the new field. 

General Wasnrournr. No, sir; I believe they are not, Senator Duff. 

Senator Durr. Well, that is not particularly what I wanted to ask. 
What [ particularly wanted to ask is whether, as a practical matter, 

t would be in the terest of the country when some of these municipal 
urports are laid out, if there could be a contribution by the Govern- 
ment in the way of extension of some of the main runw: Lys, so as to 
ifford facilities as auxiliaries in that way without the expense that 
vould be connected with building new bases. 

It would seem to me that might be one way of avoiding some of 
this gigantic expense for new facilities. 

General Wasusourne. We do that, Senator Duff, on many of the 
Defense Command bases; I believe that half of the squadrons of the 

ir Defense Command are kept on another man’s base, commercial 
bases, such as Pittsburgh, and we also use that principle in bedding 
down the fly ing elements of the Air Force Reserve. 

But we have not found it partic ularly profitable to start from the 
first to build a joint base with civilians because both of the parties to 
the agreement are crowing so fast that neither is satisfied. 

Senator Durr. I understand. Iam thinking merely of emergency 


Cs. 


General WasuBourne. Well, emergency—we are planning to make 

e of, to take all of the existing facilities for emergency use; but 
building the bases for the 137 wings is not considered to be an emer- 
gency type of construction. 

Senator Durr. That I understand. But we have been talking 
bout emergency situations all the way through, and I wondered 
whether that would be one of the methods of elimin: ating some of the 
problems arising out of that emergency. 

Senator Symineron. Have you finished, Senator ? 

Senator Durr. Yes. 

senator SALTONSTALL. 
off the record. 

Senator Symrnoton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Symrveron. Mr. Counsel, do you have any more ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Hamiuton. No. 


Senator Symrnoton. I have a couple of questions to ask you, 
General. 


I would like to ask you a question, General, 


SAC REQUIREMENTS 


General LeMay testified that he needed certain types of hangars 
and a certain type of base for maintaining an alert force. 


} 
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Will this increase the construction costs still further over and above 
what you now anticipate? 

General Wasupourne. Yes. sir. 

Senator Syminaton. The answer is a flat, “Yes”: is that right? 

General Wasupourne. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. Do you know how much that will be, roughly ? 

General WasHBourNE. Well, it won’t be less than $500 million, Sen- 
ator, and I could not guess how much more it would be because that de- 
pends on how far we go into it, how many bases come in. 

Senator Symrnetron. Will you be good enough to furnish us with 
a figure you think is the right figure ? 

General WasHpourne. I will furnish the best figure that we have 
on it, yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. 

(The requested information, classified “Secret,” has been filed with 
the subcommittee. ) 

Senator Symineton. General Partridge testified that he was short 
on base facilities to properly maintain his aircraft and their complex 
electronic equipment. 

Is there any program now to build the proper facilities ? 


PROGRAM PARTIALLY FUNDED 


General WasHBourNE. Yes, sir; we have a program. I expect it to 
be partially funded. 

Senator Symineton. How much is asked this year to fund it? If 
it takes time to get this information, you can get it for the record. 

General Wasupourne. Yes; it does take time. 

Senator Symincron. Will you get that figure for the record? 

General WasHBoURNE. Yes, sir, I will. 

Senator Symrineton. We would like the total figure, too, if we 
could have it. 

General Wasupovurne. The total for the Air Defense Command? 

Senator Symrneron. Right. 

General WasHrourne. Yes, sir. 

(The figures referred to are as follows:) 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Total ADC | A/C Main- 
no nance 
progra! cility 
saneeitimaeciaienes ce . 7 - = ———— 1 os 
1. Original request submitted by ADC in September 1955 (includes Head- | 
quarters added $———— Grand Forks and Minot for SAC) (approxi- | 
mately $33,000,000); also includes $13,588 for Greater Portland area - - | 1 335, 508 26, 646 
2, Program as of May 1956 to be presented to Congress ; i 192, 847 17, 933 


1 Does not include A. C. and W. 


Notg.—No outside coordination is required 
BUDGET PROCEDURE 


Senator Symincron. Now,I want to be sure that I understand about 
this budget business; what comes to the Congress. 

As I cet it, you receive a figure from the C omptroller of the Air 
Force. He says, “This, I believe, is the right figure for you this year.” 

Is that correct ? 
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General WAsHBourne. No, sir. I would put it rather differently. 

He says, “This is the figure that has been tentatively established for 
Air Force construction in this annual budget.” 

Senator Symineron. And he says to you, “What do you think about 
it?” Is that right? 

General WasHBourNE. Yes; “Do you think it is sufficient or is it 
set too high, beyond your capabilities?” 

And my comment is made to him, mine along with several other 
people’s comments—— 

Senator Symincron. Who are those other people? 

General WasHrourne. Well, I was going to say, rather, that the 
budget figures of the other Air Foree—the figures, that is not only of 
construction, but the budget figures for 

Senator Symineron. We are only talking about construction, 
General. 

General WaAsHBourRNE. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. And your command and what you are respon- 
sible for. 

General WasuBourne. Fine. 

Senator Symineron. And, as I understand it, General Bogart gives 
you a figure; is that right, a tentative figure ¢ 

General WasuHBourNE. A tentative figure. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, you don’t give him any figure, 
it starts by his giving you a figure. Is that right? 

General WasHpourne. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. And then you decide whether or not you think 
those figures are too low or too high for the job to be done; is that 
right? 

General WasHpourne. That is right 

Senator Symineron. Do you ever remember saying, “I am sorry, 
but I think you have given me too much money. I would like to have 
less.” 

General WasHBourRNE. No, I don’t remember that. 

Senator SyMincTon. So, we can say that everytime you disagreed 
with the figure, you wanted more. Is that a fair statement ? 

General WasHpourne. Fair statement. 

Senator Symineron. And when you submit that figure back, who 
makes the decision as to whether his figure goes, or your figure goes? 

General WasusourNr. That is a long process, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. I know it is a long process. 

What happens when you give it back. Who decides whether it 
is all right? Who decides on the figure? Where is it then taken? 
Presumably to the Air Staff ¢ 

General WasHBouRNE. Yes, sir; it goes into the Air Staff pro- 
cedures. 

Senator Symrinetron. And then they agree with it, or they don’t; 
in which case they recommend to the Chief of Staff whether to use 
the Comptroller figure, General Bogart’s figure, or your figure; is 
that right ? 

General Wasnsourne. That is probably right. 

Senator Symineton. Or a compromise of the two; is that right? 


. . ? . 
General WasuBourne. That is probably right, a compromise. 
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Senator Symrnetron. Then, as I understand it, the Chief of Staff 
takes it to the Secretary of the Air Force. The chief says, “This is the 
figure I believe to be the right figure for construction”; is that right? 

General Wasusourne. As far as I know, it is, sir; yes. 

Senator Symineton. The Chief of Staff of the Air Force recom- 
mended, say, $20 billion plus for the coming fiscal year. He recom- 
mended that to Secretary Quarles. Secretary Quarles cut it to some 
$18,800,000. Presumably some of that cut came out of the construc- 
tion recommendation. That would be a fair inference; wouldn’t you 
think? 

General WasHeorne. That is probably right. 

Senator Symrineron. All right. Then the Secretary of the Air 
Force says to the Secretary of Defense, “This is what we think we 
need.” 

Then the Secretary of Defense takes that component part of the 
overall budget incident to construction, and he either accepts it or 
reduces it. Is that right? 

General Wasusourne. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. To the best of your knowledge? 

General Wasusourne. I think that is right. 

Senator Symineron. And then it is taken by the Secretary of 
Defense over to the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Bureau of the Budget examines it along with the Secretary of 
the Treasury and other people over there. It is then established, 
after the President’s approval, as what is to be the recommendation 
to the Congress; is that right ? 

General Wasusourne. As far as I know, Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. So, if anybody asks you, as Senator Saltonstall 
did this afternoon, about what you presented to the Congress, that 
figure has gone through some six different channels since it left 
you. Therefore, the chances are it would be somewhat different from 
your original recommendation ; is that right ? 


REQUEST TO CONGRESS LESS THAN NEEDED 


General Wasunourne. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Do you know as a matter of fact whether or 
not the figure finally presented to the Congress was considerably less 
than what you thought was the right figure ? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. 
: ne Symineton. How many hundreds of millions of dollars 
ess 

General WasHnourneE. The original request for Air Force construc- 
tion was $1,100 million. My recommendation to the Air Staff last 
fall was for $1,500 million. 

Senator Symrneron. How much does the administration now rec- 
ommend to the Congress for Air Force construction ? 

General Wasupourne. Well, $128 million was added to the sup- 
plemental request, making a total $1,228 million. 

Senator Symineron. That is the figure I wanted. Thank you. 

Now, as I understand it, you have four major steps with respect to 
the money: Authorization, appropriation, obligation—which can 
always be canceled on July 1 of any year, or any other time for that 
matter—and expenditures; is that right ? 
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eral Wasupourne. Well, there is another step called appor- 
ent which comes after the appropriation. 
itor SymMinoron. But is not apportionment an apportionment 
appropriation in question { 

General WasHpBournr. Yes, sir; that is withdrawal of funds from 
he ‘Treasury. 

Senator Symineron. And what you are talking about is a cut of 
the total: isthat right ¢ 

Greneral WasiitBouRNE. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. That would make five steps if we let you 

apportionment: Authorization, appropriation, apportionment, 

obligation, and expe nditures. 

General WasHBourNeE. Yes; that is about right. 

Senator Symineron. But what really counts is expenditures; isn’t 
t 9 

General Wasupournr. That is what the commander wants, finished 
work 

Senator Symineron. You pay for what you get after you get it? 

General Wasnpourne. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. And many times you obligate, or appropri- 
ite or authorize, and it looks pretty good on paper; but it doesn’t 


] 


eally mean very mu h, does it ? 

General Wasnrovurne. Well, the commander wants to see finished 
work. 

Senator Symrneron. You don’t generally pay for work before you 
get if;dao you? 


General Wasnnourne. No, sir. Payments are made to the con- 


tractor on an incremental basis while he is working and the final pay- 
ment when finished. 

Senator Syminoton. Those are all the questions I have. Does any- 
body have other questions of the General ¢ 


APPRECIATION 


If not, General Washbourne, thank you very much for a fine brief- 
ing. 

General WasHBouRNE. A pleasure to appear. 

Senator Symineton. And thank your staff. 





